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TO AN IDEA. 


Born of anguish and despair, 
Guarded with the tend’rst care, 
And nourished at the breast of love 
Till grown full strong; like Noah’s dove | 
Thou lead’st us to the higher plane 
Where God’s rays kiss the sands again. 

U. G.. ALEXANDER. 





e 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE HOW. 
SGN A certain papryus roll which probably did 

} duty for a newspaper in Alexandria, Circa A. 
D. 50, is the following summing up of the 
most calamitous fire in history—with all deference to 
Chicago bigness. It is written in the pot hooks of the 
current Greek, which is here translated for the bene- 
fit of scholars and others of to-day: 

**So perished the records of the ancients and of 
the present world; and darkness once more, as at 
the beginning, covers the face of creation.” 

Of course the writer of that jeremiad was a pessi- 
mist and deserved, and perhaps received, the caustic 
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jibe old Job gave his volunteer advisers some twenty 
centuries earlier: ‘* No doubt but ye are the people 
and wisdom shall die with you.’’ 

For is not mankind superior to its records, and 
capable of producing more? 

Progress ceased not with the destruction of the 
world’s greatest library in the 48th year of the Chris- 
tian Era, A few centuries later we find the Moslem 
feeding furnaces with the books that were left and 
the later accumulation, because mankind had no need 
of aught but the Koran. Bat the world lost a step 
in its forward movement that night. Perhaps our 
pessimist had a hint how mankind marches on when 
he wrote his lamentation. The world’s storage of 
thought was in the Alexandrine tomes. It was time 
for science to play its part in the alternation of pro- 
gress. Humanity might have had no Dark Ages if 
the fruitage of philosophy had survived the flames at 
Alexandria; for science, which is commercial and 
democratic, would have succeeded philosophy, se- 
clusive and feudal, with the spread of Roman power 
and the new religion which grew on its ruins, 

The Why of all created things is the first quest of 
races, as of men. It is easier to think than to know, 
and the best foot is put forward, Human intellect 
ever pretends to an alliance with the Mind that plans 
all, To every natioa under the sun the endowment 
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of Solomon is repeated. Seeking wisdom first, all 
else, including knowledge, is added later. The How 
of Science must wait for the Why of Philosophy, and 
so the world proceeds in illogical order, because men 
are in a hurry to generalize first, and fit their facts to 
their theories afterward. And because theories are 
reinforced by supernatural fiat more or less proven, 
and knowledge has innate warrant of truth, which is 
of necessity divine, the clash of the irresistible and 
the immovable bodies prevailed for a score of centu- 
ries, and the theater of civilization was_filled with 
strange fanaticisms and stranger epidemics of insanity 
and plague that knew no law of obedience to incan- 
tation and witchcraft. 

Not many centuries ago there was no test of fact 
but the authority of a philosopher. He might call 
himself a priest, but he held the same relation to hu- 
man knowledge. He was one of those having inti- 
mate acquaintance with the operations of Omnipo- 
tence. In our day knowledge has come to her own. 
We reverse the process and test all by science. It 
may be that now and then what calls itself science 
needs an indorser, but the countersign usually suffi- 
ces. We know the secrets of impenetrable skulls 
now, and tell as easily as our own names the operas 
tion of the gland that is the seat of the hypnotic 
sense, We discover eternal marvels between sunrise 
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and the breaking of our fast. We study irrigation 
systems in Mars because the parallels that puzzle our 
star-gazers must be canals—as wide as states—seeing 
that we have nothing else on earth that looks like 
them. We point out the very planet in the dim haze 
of the nebula of Andromeda where the Devil witha 
big D is never unchained. We know all experience 
a priori, Our newest prodigy, who might not iden- 
tify a soldier in a barrack, minutely describes the 
emotions of battle; and now he is going to analyze 
Indian warfare, having seen a savage before a tobacco 
store, 

The How is triumphant. Literature need be ori- 
ginal no longer. Poet has ceased to mean creator, 
By millions the devotees of the analytic process de- 
vour self-projection in verse, and tales of ‘‘ How I 
Write My Rejected Addresses,’’ ‘* How I Toadied te 
a For Sale Nobleman,’’ ‘‘ How I was Snubbed By 
the Prince of Wales,’’ and ‘‘ How it Feels to be 
Kicked out by a Lackey.”’ 

The modesty of nature is no bar to the investigat- 
ing spirit. ‘‘ Marriage is a Failure’’ for minutely 
specified causes. Pathology is chief of the social 
sciences. It has its Zola with his clinic of morbidi- 


-ties; its Tolstoi with his system of animal affinity; 


its Ibsen with his balance of relative social evils; its 
Rives-Chanler with her gross travesty of the Gospel 
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of St. John; andso on. And for all objectors the 
discoveries of the inherent naughtiness of all things 
and, conversely, the excusable nature of all offence, 
have the pat answer of old Bartimzus of Jericho, the 
patriarch of positivists: ‘‘ This one thing I know— 
that whereas I was blind I now see.” 

And so has science opened the eyes of mankind to 
nakedness and corruption. And while we measure 
the poverty for which we bartered our dreams and 
happy innocence, observers of the operation of great 
forces among men note here and there indications of 
a revival of spiritual life in the world asa whole and 
tell us we are on the eve of another Age of Faith. 

The Age of Certainty is ripe for a reaction. The 
How is in the prime and heyday of its power, and 
men are already beginning to esk—If this achieved 
knowledge is all it claims to be, why is it so mean 
and commonplace? And impatient human vanity, 
which clogs every step of progress, be it thinking or 
knowledge, still denies the answer. 

We have put our pride of theory and our greed 
of the benefits of knowledge in the place of rever- 
ence and sincere service of high things, and idolatry 
produces its never-failing reward. Its fruit is ashes 
at the core. 

WILLIAM MCINTOSH. 
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A RUSTIC SWAIN 
VISITS HIS LOVE IN THE CITY. 


When innocent Pastime our Pleasure did crown, 
Upon a green Meadow or under a Tree, 
E’er Annie became a Fine Lady in Town, 
How lovely and loving and bonny was she! 
Rouse up thy Reason, my beautiful Annie, 
Let ne’er a new Whim ding thy Fancy ajee; 
O! as thou art bonny, be faithful and canny, 
And favor thy Jamie, who doats upon thee. 


Does the Death of a Starling give Annie the Spleen? 
Can dinning of Trifles be uneasy to thee? 
Can Lap-dogs and Monkies draw tears from those 
Een 
That look with Indiff’rence on poor dying me? 
Rouse up thy Reason, my beautiful Annie, 
And do not prefer a Paroquet to me; 
O! as thou art bonny, be prudent and canny, 
And think on thy Jamie, who doats upon thee. 


Ah! should you a Mantle, or Flanders Lace heed; 
Or yet a wee Cottie, tho’ never so fine, 
Make thee grow forgetful, and my Heart bleed, 
That once had some Hope of securing thine. 
Rouse up thy Reason, my beautiful Annie, 
And do not prefer thy Fleegeries to me; 
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O! as thou art bonny, be solid and canny, 
And take a true lover that doats upon thee. 


Shall a Paris Edition of a new-fangled Sany, 
Tho’ gilt o’er with Laces and Fringes he be, 
By adoring himself be admir’d by fair Annie, 
And aim at those Benizons promis’d to me? 
Rouse up thy Reason, my beautiful Annie, 
And never prefer a light Dancer to me; 
O! as thou art bonny, and solid and canny, 
Love only thy Jamie, who doats upon thee. 


O1 think, my dear Charmer, on ilka sweet Hour, 
That slade away saftly between.thee and me, 
E’er Squirrels, or Beaus, or Foppery and Pow’r 
To rival my Love, and impose upon thee. 
Rouse up thy Reason, my beautiful Annie, 
And let thy Desires be all center’d in me; 
O! as thou art bonny, be faithful and canny, 
And love him who’s Ionging to center on thee, 
—From Sixteenth Century Love Ballads, 
Roycroft Edition. 





ADV.—If they WILL get married,what better pres- 
ent than one of our Ruskin-Turner books, with its 
beautiful hand-illuminations? The price is Five 
dollars, and we prepay express charges. 
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A WORD ABOUT JOB. 


I. 

N POINT of merit 7he Book of Fob disputes 
first place in the Bible with Ecclesiastes. In 
some ways it is more valuable than Zcc/esi- 

astes—being written by a younger man, one in whom 
the love of life still held firm place. His experience 
had not been as wide and he knew not the world as 
did the Preacher, but his wit and insight are saving 
virtues that only the strong possess. 

Fob and Ecclesiastes must ever be regarded as the 
only two books in the Bible that have a distinct liter- 
ary value. Others are certainly useful in parts, but 
they are so overrun with intent and assumption and 
absurdity that they cannot be placed by impartial 
scholars in the same category with the two books 
named. 

Fob is the oldest book of the Bible and also the old- 
est of all books that we of the Western world possess. 
It is very probable that the Egyptians, Chaldeans, As- 
syrians and ancient Greeks had a literature as complete 
in poetry and philosophy as our own. In fact we 
have fragments of the works of various poets that 
have passed down only by word of mouth, stored 
up in memory, and then quoted by later writers— 
Sappho for instance. But how many more have been 
lost from off the face of earth we can only guess, 
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And all this through just one impulse that has ever 
been strong in the heart of barbaric man: the desire 
of the conqueror to eradicate all trace of the con- 
quered. The defeated must be made to forget the 
past. Records on rocks, monoliths, in caves; and 
the sombre story of buried cities turned to dust, alone 
give us a pieced-out history of our brothers who once 
lived. Man’s chief efforts have ever been to destroy. 
His highest talent until yesterday has been in the line 
of obliteration. 

And Moses, too, great as he was, destroyed city 
after city—wiped them off the face of creation, leav- 
ing not a wrack behind. And thén he proceeded to 
set the pace for all jesuits by calmly backing himself 
up thus: God told me to do it. Seventy-nine times he 
says, ‘‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying,’ * * 

The Romans tumbled the splendid marbles of 
Greece from their pedestals, so only fragments have 
reached us, and the flames turned to tongueless smoke 
the papyrus rolls and painted walls and pictured tap- 
estries. St. Paul exultingly tells of burning ail books 
of magic found in Ephesus. What is a book of mag- 
ic? There is no such thing from pole to pole or hor- 
izon toantipodes, Books of science are always called 
works of magic by those who do not understand them. 

Astronomers died, and hidden beneath their pil- 
lows were found the records ef their work—saved 
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from the flames, but only for a day. Bonfires made 
from books have glared the blue of heaven in every 
city of Christendom; and in London over Smithfield 
Market has hovered the smoke of martyr fires, while 
at the feet of dying men crackled their books. 
Napoleon burned ten thousand copies of Madame De 
Stael’s D’Allemaigne, and also paid several other 
authors the same compliment. 

When I mixed acid with an alkali for the amuse- 
ment of certain Sioux Indians they called me wizard 
and spoke of my harmless experiment as devil magic: 
evil spirits ever being considered more powerful than 
just. Had Thomas Edison lived a few hundred years 
ago and pressed the button the clergy would have 
done the rest. 

And only the other day in Boston a mob beat in 
the doors of a printing shop owned by one William 
Lloyd Garrison and trampled his proofs and tools and 
type in the mire of the streets. At the same time 
at Alton, Illinois, a man was printing a periodical de- 
voted to freeing the human race and for him the rope 
and torch did their ruthless work. Thestate of New 
York now has a law providing for the burning of cer- 
tain books that the courts may deem immoral. And 
this grim tendency to destroy was recognized thous- 
ands of years ago, hence historians sometimes made 
their records in cipher, hoping thus to escape atten- 
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tion, as has been so clearly shown by Dr. and Mad- 
ame Le Plongeon in their books written after a 
twelve years sojourn in the wilds of Yucatan. 

But adown the centuries has come to us, past flame 
and fagot, through blood and death, The Book of Fob. 
Oldest among all written records of the thoughts of 
men preserved only by the fortuitous circumstance 
that linked it with books said to be dictated by God, 
it binds us with the past by asking the same questions 
that now baffle and torment us. 

The author of Ze Miserables could repeat from 
memory the entire Book of Fob. He declared it to 
be the strongest piece of poetry ever produced; call- 
ing up in the mind more images, suggesting further 
reaches, sounding greater depths in the human heart. 
The creator of Jean Valjean had a hearty sympathy 
for the creator of Job, both being exiles. There isa 
certain similarity in Valjean.and Job; both are fic- 
titious, yet each has been declared historic. In Paris 
a guide showed me the stone wall through which 
Jean Valjean dug and escaped, and in Zzehiel XIV., 
14th, we read of Noah, Daniel and Job as if they all 
had been living men. Not long ago I heard a teach- 
er of literature rebuke a scholar for doubting that 
Macbeth ever existed and the young man was referred 
to Clarke as proof. And as for Hamlet, he is as 
real to us as Julius Cesar whom we know chiefly 
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through Shakespeare’s play which is founded on Plu- 
tarch, who was prince of romanticists, as Emerson 
has told us. When we get to heaven if all these fine 
fellows who never lived except in books are not there 
it will be a lonely place, cursed with a monotonous 
felicity. 

If. 

According to Eastern history, recently deciphered, 
there dwelt in Egypt about four thousand years ago a 
man by the name of Musas or Moses. He was 2 
member of the King’s Court and a man of worth and 
power. But he occupieda rather anomalous position, 
being tke son of one of the daughters of Pharoah, 
his father a Hebrew. Now the Hebrews being in 
bondage, practically slaves to the Egyptians, no 
marriages were recognized between them. 

But love knows no barriers. And when the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh went away to her summer palace bp 
the riverside and came back after some months with 
a fine Israelitish baby boy, explaining how she had 
found him floating in a basket, a few people smiled 
knowingly. The rest very properly considered it none 
of their business; and when the child was adopted 
into the household of Pharoah no protest was made, 
People who protest in an absolute monarchy are 
certainly very foolish. 

Now it often happens that the crossing of blood 
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produces the best results; it was so here, for 
Moses grew in strength and stature, and in under- 
standing was far beyond the inbred children of his 
own age. Indeed it is not seldom that love- 
children possess a very superior mental and moral 
stamina. And were it necessary I might name a 
dozen and more of the strongest among all the sons 
of earth—men who have shaped the world’s destiny 
—who were born outside the pale of the marriage 
contract. The expression we use to distinguish such 
is a wrong one and surely its use was well rebuked by 
that gentle woman, Frances E. Willard, when she 
exclaimed with fine scorn, ‘Illegitimate! who dare 
say that any one of God’s children is illegitimate!’ 
Yet the poverty of our language at times compels us 
to use the word; but I am glad it now takes the place 
of its much coarser synonym (used by Good Queen 
Bess ) and so it looks as if the world were growing a 
fitter place for gentlemen’ than once was wont. 
And further the expression loses its flavor of reproach 
when we consider that it is a technical legal phrase 
and that we the people, through our elect Represen- 
tatives at Washington, have the power to make a 
child legitimate by ballot, following the precedent of 
the English House of Commons. Back of this we 
find the Roman Senate for precedent, and still furth- 
er back the Greek Senate which made legitimate the 
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Son of Pericles and Aspasia—this on motion of the 
member from Marathon duly seconded by the gentle- 
man from Hymettus. 

Spain has had several kings whose paternity was 
questionable. The line of Arragon that reigned in 
Naples in the time of Lquis XII was only made legit- 
imate by legal enactment. In England a natural son 
may be a duke but never a peer without a struggle, 
and such an one can only become a priest in the 
Catholic Church by special dispensation of the Pope; 
aad yet there has been at least one Pope of illegiti- 
mate birth—John XI, son of Pope Sergius III. 

Yet far from considering such parentage a disgrace 
there have been worthy men who have gloried in it, 
for instance, Count De Dunois who always wrote after 
his name the title, ‘‘Bastard of Orleans.’? Then we 
have Sir William Davenant who certified to the good 
taste of his mother by declaring throughout his life 
that William Shakespeare was his father. 

But the attitude of society toward the natural child 
has never at any time been one of complete favor, 
and this no doubt accounts for the revolutionary tend- 
ency that is so often seen in those of illegitimate 
birth. Society is at war with them—they return the 
compliment with interest sometimes compounded. 
**Oh, ye generation of vipers * * * Pharisees! 
Hypocrites!!’’ cried one. 
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Saint Matthew frankly admits that Joseph was not 
the father of Jesus and tells of Joseph’s surprise when 
the real condition of affairs came to him, and how he 
was minded to put Mary away. Then an angel ap- 
peared to him and assured him that the gentle Mary, 
although soon to give birth to a child, was really a 
virgin; the last verse of the first chapter of Mathew 
puts the matter beyond cavil. 

When they came to Jesus and said, ‘* Thy breth- 
ren wait without,’? he turned to them and with 
fine irony asked, ‘* Who are my brethren?’’ He 
regarded all men as brothers and like every man 
of similar birth held family ties of small account; for 
we find him continually counseling men to forsake 
father and mother, wife and child and follow truth. 

It seems peculiarly pathetic that the allegory of the 
immaculate conception should have originated in a 
subterfuge, piously invented to hide a fact. But there 
is a tender poetic thought in the truth that the Divine 
springs into being only through the love of man and 
woman. And yet how strange that we know not the 
paternity of either the founder of the Hebrew Relig- 
ion or the Christian Religion from whence it sprung! 

Mary, favored of women, visited by an angel ina 
dream, and thus the immaculate conception! Ah, 
sweet, sad Venus Dolorosa, Mother of God, thy story 
told over and over again by trusting, loving maidens 
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since history began, touches all that is divinest and 
best in us—that which is beyond speech. Who is the 
father of thy Babe, fair maid? No, no, thou needst 
not answer: ‘‘An Angel came to thee in a dream! ”’ 
It is enough, say no more. To thee and thy love- 
child we bring gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh; to thee and thy Babe we bend the knee. 
Ill. 

The position of Moses in the Court of Pharoah was 
not pleasant. He was versed in all the Egyptian 
mysteries and yet was not allowed to teach the Israel- 
ites to whom his heart went out. In many ways the 
Hebrews were superior to the Egyptians and no one 
knew this better than Moses. And once when he 
found an Egyptian abusing a Hebrew his blood boiled 
and with spirit he took up the quarrel and killed the 
oppressor. He did not intend to commit murder—it 
was 2!! done in the heat of passion. He tried to hide 
the body in the sand, but finding he was discovered 
fled the country. 

He was forty years of age then, and it was forty 
years before he came back; and when he returned it 
was to lead his people out of captivity. The story of 
how he counseled the Jews to borrow gold and silver 
ornaments of the Egyptians and then flee is interest- 
ing; but not more so than his bold assertions that he 
was in constant communication with Jehovah. And 
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had we time it might be profitable to trace the wise 
sanitary laws promulgated by Moses, and his manage- 
ment of these barbaric Hebrews; but all we will deal 
with now is a certain book that Moses wrote when he 
was in exile in Arabia. 

This book is Zhe Book of Fob. 

The Book of Fob has been preserved for us all 
down the ages with Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers and Deuteronomy, also written by Moses. Of 
course I know that many good men do not believe 
Moses wrote Zhe Book of Fob. They say that Job 
wrote it. Just as one might insist that Hamlet wrote 
the play because it bears his name. Others say that 
it could not have been written by Job because the 
book records the death of Job; which reason of itself 
need not weigh i’ the scale because Moses gives an 
account of his own death in the last chapter of Deut- 
eronomy. In good sooth, I myself have written a 
book in which I give an account of my death. 

About all the argument that these worthy men who 
do not believe Moses wrote the Book of Fob bring to 
bear is that od contains not a single allusion to the 
Hebrew people or to Hebrew customs. It makes no 
note of seraphim or cherubim, ark of the covenant, 
tables of stone, or of the ten thousand minute direc- 
tions provided for the management of the Israelites. 
Then it contains nearly a hundred pure Arabic words 
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interspersed among the Hebrew; and besides it is in 
style and treatment totally different from all other 
books of the Bible. Let no man be troubled by these 
statements. 

Moses was a man of fine literary instincts; he was 
also a philospher and a poet. He wrote this book 
out of his heart, long before the exode, over there in 
the Desert of Arabia. At that time he was speaking 
the Arabic and Chaldean languages and very nat- 
urally introduced many Arabic and Chaldean words. 
He did not write the book for a purpose. He does 
not try to convince any one or to prove anything. 
He follows the natural dramatic method, best worked 
out in recent times by Robert Browning. That is to 
say, he introduces certain characters and lets each 
speak for himself concerning the greatest questions 
that have ever vexed the souls of men; the very ques- 
tions we are asking now; the very questions men 
have asked since thought became our heritage. 

For instance, I am today trying to follow the Mor- 
al Law, which law I someway blindly feel is the 
Law of God. I follow this Law to the best of my 
ability—trying to treat all menjustly. And yet there 
comes a day when I return to my home and find only 
smoking ruins; my riches fly; my servants sicken; 
my children grow weary and find rest only in the 
gtave; disease seizes upon me and gnaws into my 
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very vitals, and at last I cry aloud in pain and per- 
plexity, My God! my God! what have I done to mer- 
it all this misery? 

Who are ye that have lived to man’s estate and 
have not heard this cry of anguish! aye, who are ye 
that have not voiced it! 

That’s all; and Moses simply lets five men, one 
woman, God and the Devil tell what they know about 
it. What do they know? Nothing—the question is 
dropped where we first found it. Nothing is reveal- 
ed, no new light is shed. None of the characters 
knew any more than Moses. All speak with the de- 
gree of ignorance, or assurance, or platitude, or wis- 
dom becoming their station, None are wiser than 
Job himself, not even God, for in the play all God 
does is to ask questions; he answers not one. And 
further, Job was Moses, for every author is the hero 
of his tale. Make no mistake—when he pictures a 
man that is wise and good that man is himself or the 
person he is striving to be. 

Moses wrote the book out there on the plains in 
exile; plenty of time to think—no one to harass—no 
one to fear—no one to flatter—no one to please. He 
called up these puppets of his brain and asked them 
questions and they talked like talkative witnesses who 
have no real evidence to give. There is no purpose 
in the work, no wish to prove this, that or the other. 
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And just here you get the secret of its power; there 
is in it no violence of direction. It belongs to the 
Ways that go to Nowhere and the Steps that lead to 
Nothing. It is Suggestive Art, and its merit lies in 
the fact that it makes you think. Genesis and Exo- 
dus were written for a purpose; they-pretend to be 
finalities. They are children’s books—written down 
to the level of people who had only the child-under- 
standing. For the growth of the child mirrors the 
growth of the race. 

**How did the world begin—who was the first man 
—why do we have to work?”’ asked those foolish 
people all in a mouthful, fresh from slavery. 

‘sll tell you,’’ said Moses, with a weary smile. 
And then he wrote the Book of Genesis. And the 
Book of Genesis satisfied them. It satisfied me until 
I was ten years old; it satisfied you for a time; and 
when I tell my little girl about the First Man and 
the First Woman who lived in a Beautiful Garden 
and were perfectly happy until they disobeyed God 
she says, ‘‘Oh, why didn’t they mind what he said?’’ 
And then she throws her arms about my neck and as- 
sures me that she will always do just what I wish 
her to. So she confuses me with Deity, and gives 
us the first hint of ancestor worship, for I am the 
biggest and strongest and best man she knows. 
Every one obeys me, goodness, they have to—well I 
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guess so! So she believes me when I tell her that 
her little brother was found by the doctor under a 
cabbage leaf and that Santa Claus is a jolly old man 
with white whiskers who gives pretty things once a 
year to all good children. 

Some day I will tell her better—before she discov- 
ers it herself and believes me untruthful. 

And as the years go by and count themselves 
with the eternity that lies behind, I shall not 
be here; and she will do as I have done and 
as you have done—stand by an open grave and 
ask in anguish, ‘‘If a man die shall he live again?’’ 
And the falling clods will give no sign and the winds 
that sigh and sob through the trees will make no 
reply; but hope and love will answer, yes. 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 


. 


SIDE TALKS WITH## Oe oop 

THE PHILISTINES :-P# Pope 
CONDUCTED BY THE EAST AURORA 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. #P*8eoH 
Mr. Mark S. Hubbell stood on the threshold in 
youth and looked out on the world with firm intent 
to go forth and catch the thing by the tail and snap 
its demnition head off. His bent was poetry, his de- 
sire applause, his expectation wealth, He got a job 
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in a newspaper office as a proper stepping-stone to 
literature, thus at once proving his clayey composi- 
tion. Then he fell among politicians and beat them 
sore, leaving them for dead: securing for himself 
the place of City Clerk in the city of Buffalo at a sal- 
ary of four thousand simaloons a year and cakes. It 
is twenty years since Mark stood on the threshold 
filled with an ardent but chaste desire for all nine of the 
Muses, and now his first book of poetry has just ap- 
peared (at his own expense). Some of the poems 
in Mr. Hubbell’s pretty book are certainly good, and 
others are not so good. But in the preface the au- 
thor strikes twelve when he says; ‘‘ Homer would 
never have been recognized at all as a poet had he net 
given readings from his own works throughout the 
country, boomed by Major Pond!’’ It’s a sad wail 
by a man in a silk hat and with an aldermanic front, 
and whether his poetry is equal to Homer’s is a point 
upon which I do not care to commit myself. Ah, 
yes, the sorrows and disappointments of Grub Street 
are many! 

#I have always thought that the PHILISTINE was 
not read in East Aurora. I find, however, that Iam 
mistaken; tor something in the March number has 
displeased some of my good neighbors. What it 
was I cannot imagine, but anyway I have received 
two anonymous letters in which the innocent lit- 
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tle Magazine is pronounced ‘‘infidelic.”” One 
writer prays I will cease its publication, and the 
the other says I must. Then, three times in the 
night season have defunct felines been placed on my 
front steps. And on my barn door the other morn- 
ing I found chalked in large letters the word, 
RASCAL: evidently some gentleman had called, 
and having forgotten his card case, left his name. A 
slight clue to the trouble, possibly, lies in a question 
put to me by a local member of the A. P. A. This 
man brought me a copy of the New York Weekly 
Tribune wherein this statement was made: ‘ The 
Roycrofters of East Aurora are following in the foot- 
steps of the old-time Monks.’”” * * I was asked 
if this were really true and if so, why? 

I have received a letter from Rev. Father Nilan, 
Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
wherein he says, ‘*the Madam Guyon ‘ Little Jour- 
ney’ is ‘a calumny on the good name of Bossuet, 
Bossuet simply sought to separate truth from error.’’ 
True, Bossuet sought to separate truth from error 
and in the process found it necessary to imprison 
Madam Guyon. Father Nilan seems to forget that 
any man who silences others in his attempt ‘‘ to sep- 
erate truth from error’? virtually assumes his own in- 
fallibility. 

And on the heels of Father Nilan’s protest comes 
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another from Rev. James Peterson, Pastor of As- 
bury Methodist Church, Sioux City, Iowa. Mr. 
Peterson says, ‘‘ The Guyon ‘Little Journey’ is so 
palpably Romish in its attitude that I cannot stand 
anything more like it. The only thing that en- 
dangers this country today is Catholicism; strike my 
name from your lists.’? What’s a fellow to do? 


Pf all these people who are writing letters claim- 
ing that the title of Mr. Hubbard’s last novel is im- 
modest will let up, a large reward will be promised. 


pln The Auk, for January, the chief bird maga- 
zine of America, is an ornithological note highly im- 
portant if true,—for it shows the close relationship 


between the minds of so-called lower animals and 
our own. In this case feminine natures appear to 
be the sort compared. The note sets forth that 
‘* Funco mearnsi is similar to F. annectens, but may 
easily be distinguished by having the back hair 
brown.”’ It will be observed that the last two 
words are not hyphened, which would give a differ- 
ent meaning to this phrase. No—it is clearly a ref- 
erence to ¥, mearnsi’s back hair, and the bird’s 
having it brown implies that she might have had it 
some other shade, if preferred,'just as with the ad- 
vanced females of the human race when selecting 
theirs. 
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Not long ago I gave an address before a Sociol- 
ogy Club, connected with a Large Presbyterian 
Church in a Big City. In the course of my remarks 
I made the point that poverty was largely the re- 
sult of strong drink. The point is not entirely orig- 
inal with me, I’ll admit, but then one cannot always 
be brilliant. After the address the Young Folks 
were importuned to favor the company with some 
music. A nice young man ina dress suit adjusted 
his cuffs, sat down to the piano, coughed gently and 
sang a song, the refrain of which was 

** Come quaff boys, ere we part, 
Quaff once again, 
Quaff,”’ etc. 


#I find this item in the West Hickory (Pa.) Bul- 
letin of Feb. 20: 


There will be no preaching at the Baptist 
Church next Sabbath as the Rev. Mr. Tugby unfor- 
tunately slipped from the roof of his veranda, while 
shoveling off the snow, and dislocated his jaw. 


The moral of this seems to be that God is no 
respecter of persons and that the law of gravitation 
acts alike upon the just and the unjust. 


#Weread too much. We have no time to think. 
How can men meditate who take a daily paper, four 
weeklies and six monthly magazines? You sub- 
scribe for em and you’ve gof to read ’em or else con- 
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science will smite you for being a spendthrift. ‘* I’ve 
just canceled my subscription to the Outlook,” said 
George Dudley Seymour to me the other day. 

** Why, don’t you like it?’’ I asked. 

‘Certainly, the paper is all right, but it came 
every Friday with such damnable regularity.’’ 

Have you read Out of the East, by Lafcadio 
Hearn? If not, perhaps you’d better. 


In the New chap-book, page 241, is the state- 
ment: ‘* Mr. Lamson has arrived and has began to 
lift.”’ So they really say ‘*has began” in Lunnon! 


Men are only great as they have sympathy. Im- 
agination is sympathy in motion. And the writersin 


the United States who possess a universal sympathy, 
served by a winged imagination, can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. We have purists by the 
score, and stylists by the dozen, and advocates by 
the hundred who defend this, that and the other ‘a 
strong and splendid English, but they are not men of 
all ’round sympathy. For instance, we have Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, who contends that the world can get 
along without the Universalist denomination, all un- 
mindful that every argument he uses for doing away 
with the Universalists, Universalists can use for the 
doing away of Dr. Lyman Abbott. Brother Abbott 
is a strong and vigorous writer but he has small sym- 
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pathy and not enough imagination to carry him into 
the parsonage of a Universalist preacher. He hasno 
conception of how it feels to be a Universalist. 
Dr. Abbott lacks humor. Then as another example 
of a strong man without imagination we might take 
Dr. Parkhurst. He has no more pity for the wrong- 
doer than a eunuch has for foolish young people who 
have discounted the joys of paradise. He hates 
wicked people and has a sublime contempt for the 
vicious and no patience with the foolish. He makes 
war on a class of weak and unfortunate beings and 
drives them with nettles before him. Yet if you will 
read one of his sermons you must admit that he is a 
strong and vigorous writer. 

But among the scant half-dozen men of our time 
who have the impersonal, unmoral, wide sweep of 
wing that qualifies them to rank as men of imagina- 
tion I would place Wm. M. Reedy. This man pub- 
lishes and writes most of the St. Louis Afirror. I 
never met him and know nothing of his history. I 
never met any one who had met him. I do not 
know whether he is young or old, rich or poor, mar- 
ried or single. I never saw his picture. But I have 
read his work as it appears from week to week and 
I see that he is a lover of women, the friend of chil- 
dren, the defender of the weak, the champion of the 
unfortunate, the vicious, the stupid. He strikes 
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hard, but he only attacks the strong and those in 
high places. And the way his keen blade finds the 
joints in their armor is a delight to the onlooker. 
Evidently this man Reedy has been a barefoot 
country boy, for he seems to know where the berries 
grow and when wild birds build their nests and the 
time to sow and reap. He can help overworked 
farmers’ wives wash dishes, and see clear through 
and over and beyond the Boss of a Machine, He 
weaves into his work lines of Shakespeare, Plu- 
tarch, Montaigne and the Bible; and the current story 
of the street as well as the stately prayers of Phar- 
asees he knows by heart. He piles image on image 
and metaphor on metaphor and lugs in the irrelevant 
and the absurd and sometimes the obscene. But he 
never lingers and you feel ever that he is greater 
than his theme. As a plagiarist he is as splendid as 
Shakespeare—seizing his own by divine right where- 
ever he finds it. In it all there is the red corpuscle 
and you know that it all leaps hot from the heart of an 
honest man. Yet you regret a little the heat, rush 
and dash, and long to give this man leisure, so he 
may calmly file down and strike out and write for 
the Ages. Well, suppose the Government should 
pension William M. Reedy, so he would not be forever 
haunted with the thought that a newspaper must be 
gotten out Thursday and the columns filled—what 
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then? Why, Reedy—he’s a race horse, harnessed 
to a plow, and if he were turned loose might 
jump all fences, roll in the grass, and simply paw up 
good fodder. Perhaps he would—I don’t know. 


@ADvV.—Many letters have reached the Pastor 
protesting against a Center Table edition of the Six- 
teenth Century Love Ballads: The argument being 
that the songs should be printed life-size or not at all. 
This is to announce that the book will be strictly 
Natural Selection, and will be ready for delivery to 
subscribers shortly after April 15th.—RoycrorT. 


@I am told that a farmer is a man who makes bis 


money in the country and blows it in when he comes 
to town. An agriculturist is one who makes his 
money in town and blows it in in the country. 


@The Zenner-Raymond Disinfectant Co. of De- 
troit has opened up negotiations with Col. Pulitzer 
with intent to purify the Sunday Vorld, 


MeDicus.—No, Hermann, the magician, did 
not die of atrophy of the juggler vein. His difficulty 
was in the chest. 

The home of the colonial Martins was a humble 
dwelling, close under the eaves of larger mansions,— 
so simple that they called them martin-boxes. Their 
Bradley-hyphened descendants live in a style that is 
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gorgeous if not loud; but it must be conceded that 
they do not twitter any more—they Ball. 

About the time of the opening of the Exposition 
in Chicago, Mr. Andrew Lang announced his pur- 
pose of visiting the show. And, surmising that it 
would not be well to depend upon such accomoda- 
tions as might be had in Chicago at the time, wrote 
to Dr. F, A. Castle of New York enquiring if the 
Doctor would not engage some place in the suburbs, 
where he could sleep, and from whence he could 
reach Chicago by R. R. each morning, suggesting 
that Portland, Me., might be handy, while not so 
near as to be over-crowded by sight-seers ! 

The Doctor wrote back that Portland and the 
writer of Letters to Dead Authors were both way 
off. Mr. Lang did not come. 

Over a year ago I wrote an obituary of Zhe 
Bauble, expecting it would be needed the following 
month. The thing howevez continues and is now to 
be enlarged after the manner of the chip-munk, with 
intent to catch some of those fifty thousand fools 
who cross London Bridge every day. 


I am receiving so many inquiries on points of 
Ettyket that I am disposed to open a Fashions De- 
partment, and hire Kathryn de Woods to write me a 
monthly article from dear Paree. Just now a mar- 
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ried woman of my acquaintance, who desires to give 
a Tea Fight, asks me how she can indicate in her in- 
vitations that it is to bea trifling affair, not very many 
present and not much to eat, so that most of the in- 
vited will stay away. I tell her she must of put 
** Informal ’’ on the cards, for then all the women 
would come in low-necked gowns and high-necked 
gloves. (Funny notion that women have, that they 
can atone for exposure of their busts by concealment 
of their arms, They should recollect that there are 
laws against carrying concealed arms.) Now I tell 
her that when she writes ‘* Tea” on her cards, she 
must write it with a small ‘*t.”” How simple these 
things come to one thereunto inspired. 


I hope Mr. Brander Matthews may continue to 
do business at the old stand, but it is a little doubt- 
ful. The San Francisco critics have got after him. 
Mr. Matthews referred to ‘‘ Briticisms ”’ in a recent 
discussion of provincial freaks, and the Mews Letter 
’rises fo remark that ‘* We must point out to the 
Professor that, while there are provincialisms in the 
language of uneducated British people, there are no 
such things as Briticisms. If the people of highest 
education in Great Britain use certain phrases and 
forms of speech, those phases and forms are, ipso 
facto, good English.’? The Coast is a long way from 
New York to be sure, but I didn’t know the Golden 
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Gate-keepers had forgotten that Americans also talk 
English—even Yone Noguchi knows that. 


I have received from the author, Doctor Arthur 
MacDonald, a nice book of 251 pages, entitled 
** Girls Who Answer Personals.’”? In the Preface I 
read this, ‘‘ The author will deem it a special favor 
if any one of his readers will send him a description 
of their own cases of courtship, love or marriage.’’ 
Did you hear that request? Doctor MacDonald is a 
graduate of seven colleges—he gives a bill of par- 
ticulars, with times and places. He is surely the 
funniest man in the United States, 


Box.—Is is reported that Sharkey got the prize- 
fight money, and was coony enough to put it in a 
spar bank, 


™%To Mayme L: No, the Roycroft does not pub- 
lish the black cat. We agree with Epictetus when 
he says, ‘* Life has sorrows enough of its own without 
adding to it cats.’’ 


@The Jews have stood it as long as they can, and 
now a theatrical company has been formed, all the 
players of which are Hebrews, save one and this man 
isan Irishman. The play they give is Merchant of 
Venice: the Irishman is cast for Shylock and plays 
the character as the biggest kind of villain. 








